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or " idealistic succession," one gets it in any thinker who has a fairly 
wide and synthetic view of experience, e.g., definitely from William 
James and Alexander. 

I ought not to be annoyed, it may be retorted, at a fact which so 
strikingly confirms my own opinion of the narrowness and slightness 
of the basis on which the modern ' ethical ' attitude rests. But I am 
annoyed at it, because this very fact at the present stage of philosophy 
is amazing; no less than I am when Gentile, who like Professor Cun- 
ningham is supposed to have studied in the school of Hegel, concludes 
that Christianity has its value, not in its sheer religious aspect, but 
in its nature as an ethical philosophy (cited in Extremes, p. 123). I 
have not the least dislike of criticizing Christianity, a process which 
seems to me very necessary. But I think that any student of 
metaphysics or of the philosophy of religion, who is alive to the ex- 
perience now possessed on the question, will reject these conse- 
quences, and with them the premisses which lead to them. I may 
say that I attach great importance to Alexander's recognition, on the 
basis of experience, that the ethical standpoint, taken in abstraction 
from that of religion, is inadequate {Extremes, pp. 186-7). 

I have preferred a positive statement to detailed controversy. But 
one point I must call attention to. Professor Cunningham ascribes 
three principles to me. 1 The first he accepts without reserve. To 
the third he demurs. Yet he says the first and third are inextricably 
involved with each other. Is there a clerical error? 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
London, England. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF HERACLITUS. 

May I be permitted at this late date to correct some misstatements 
which appear in Professor Robinson's discussion of " Conflicting In- 
terpretations of Heraclitus," 2 which deals in part with my paper on 
" The Importance of Heraclitus." 3 

According to Professor Robinson, the central contention of that 
paper is "that Heraclitus was really the first great anti-idealistic, 
relativistic thinker, the very first outstanding representative of scien- 
tific philosophy" (p. 64). No such contention was made, and I do 
not believe anything of the sort. On the contrary, I should be in- 
clined to accept as true Diels's statement (quoted by Professor Robin- 
son), that Heraclitus is "the profoundest thinker before Plato" and 

1 Phil. Rev., op. cit., pp. 499-500. 

2 Ibid., January, 1922, Vol. XXXI, pp. 63-67. 
s Ibid., May, 1921, Vol. XXX, pp. 238-255. 
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that he is the "joint founder with him of the Idealism which, under 
the influence of Plato and Christianity, has prevailed over other sys- 
tems." My paper is largely devoted to showing the identity of some 
of the most important teachings of Heraclitus with fundamental tenets 
of the Socratic-Platonic tradition. This identity holds, I believe, of 
the general theory of science, of the theory of the universal flux, of 
the theory of the alternation of opposites, of the theory of human 
survival after death, of the theory of the unity of the cosmos. It 
also holds of what I have called Heraclitus's intellectual asceticism 
and his intellectual aristocracy. There are many differences in detail 
between Dr. Diels's interpretation of the fragments and that which 
I have ventured to adopt; but the conception of his general historical 
position is nearly the same. I regret deeply that anyone should have 
interpreted me as suggesting that those who follow Diels " ignore the 
more deeply significant aspect of the matter." It is surprising to 
read : " Thus do philosophers call each other names and claim for 
themselves a profundity which they deny to their opponents ! " when 
no names were called and there is a fundamental agreement between 
Diels's contention and mine. 

Professor Robinson has evidently not given my article a very care- 
ful reading, or he would not represent me as saying that " for the 
Ephesian, science is not mere information, but a knowledge of par- 
ticular facts through direct observation " (p. 63), which I believe to be 
clearly false. (Heraclitus does say that much knowledge of par- 
ticulars is necessary for science; which is a very different thing). 
He is wrong also in saying that according to me Heraclitus " empha- 
sizes both the logical and the spatial separateness of wisdom from 
fire"; and it is this preposterous statement which I am said to call 
"the more deeply significant aspect of the matter" (p. 64). What 
I said was that while the phrase, "wisdom is apart from all," must 
be taken in both a logical and a spatial sense, the former sense is the 
more deeply significant and ought not to be ignored. 

Professor Robinson says that I make out Heraclitus to be a "man 
of science." * I do not object to the expression, which I think I have 

1 Some confusion seems to have arisen from the fact that I rendered <ro0(i) 
by 'science,' while Diels (or his English translator) uses 'wisdom.' Yet I 
wrote: "There is, however [in Heraclitus], no distinction between theoret- 
ical and practical knowledge. 2o<t>ti) is at once knowledge of natural law and 
practical wisdom — especially wisdom in the conduct of government" (p. 
239 n.). And I called attention to the relation of this fact to the teaching 
of Socrates. 
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used elsewhere, though not in this paper. But Heraclitus is a man 
of science only in the most general sense of the term, in which it is 
synonymous with philosopher. His special physical theories show 
little originality or insight. My critic proceeds: "Professor de La- 
guna admits that he [Heraclitus] had nothing to say about scientific 
method, and one might answer his whole contention with the query: 
What is science without a method?" I should say that a theory of 
science which defined it in relation to its aims and the general char- 
acter of its contents, but took no account of its methods, was a very 
naive and undeveloped theory; but I find nothing more than this in 
Heraclitus, and I have ascribed nothing beyond this to him. To con- 
tinue the quotation : " But, as I have already implied, Professor de 
Laguna holds that the great Ephesian had a method even though he 
did not say a word about it. That method is scientific observation 
and induction from the observed facts" (p. 64). If this means more 
than that Heraclitus insisted upon the importance of intelligent obser- 
vation, and that, like other rational beings, he sometimes reasoned 
inductively, I can not subscribe to it. 

Again : " Professor de Laguna obviously thinks that the fact that 
this generalization [that change is universal and continual] is part 
and parcel of our educated common-sense is highly in its favor as a 
scientific fact, since he holds that it is a basic truth, valid for all 
time" (p. 64). What I think is unfortunately not so obvious as my 
critic supposes, though I have tried to write clearly. I do not hold 
that the generalization in question is a "basic truth, valid for all 
time," and I have never said that I did. Even when he quotes me 
directly, Professor Robinson mangles the sense. Thus he quotes: 
"We accept the universality of change, not because it is proved but 
because it appeals to us," which seems to commit me to an sestheticism 
which is foreign to my way of thinking. The sentence, as I wrote 
it, concluded: "and it appeals to us because it lies in the direction 
of our expanding knowledge" (p. 243). 

And so I might continue; but I prefer to pass at once to Professor 
Robinson's conclusion: "The truth about these conflicting interpre- 
tations, then, is just this, that both men are reading their own meta- 
physical predilections into the writings of Heraclitus " (p. 66) . That 
is, of course, a familiar charge — easy to make, and generally difficult 
to refute. But in my own case it happens to be ridiculous. Hera- 
clitus is, according to me, one of the sources of a philosophical tradi- 
tion to which I am earnestly opposed. I do not accept the distinction 
between science and experience as absolute; I regard the principle of 
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the alternation of opposites as a delusion; I am neither an intel- 
lectualist nor an ascetic, neither an aristocrat nor a militarist; and 
I have little sympathy with either optimism or pessimism. But on 
all these points Heraclitus and Plato are substantially at one. If I 
have read anything into Heraclitus it is Platonism. The fact of the 
matter appears to be that Professor Robinson has read into my ar- 
ticle all manner of things which he supposed a " positivistic thinker " 
ought to say, but which I have not said nor dreamed of saying. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

AWARENESS AND BEHAVIORISM. 
Apropos of Professor Lovejoy's Critique. 

In a recent critique of Behaviorism 1 Professor Lovejoy seeks to 
confute this system by demonstrating its logical inconsistency. The 
behaviorists, he points out, limit themselves to the study of stimuli 
and responses, and ignore certain intervening occurrences (percep- 
tion, knowledge) which, according to the critic, are essential links 
in the chain. Behavior, in a word, depends upon the fact that the 
behaving organism "is apprehending objects external to itself and is 
aware of stimuli." 2 This " idea of cognition ... is wholly alien to 
the psychology of behaviorism." 3 Now if the awareness factor be 
ruled out altogether, it will follow that " no organism can ever know 
what it is doing or what object evokes its response, and therefore no 
psychological investigator can possess such knowledge." 4 Hence, 
the " thinking behaviorist " is a logical paradox, and the behaviorist's 
ground-hypothesis proves to be self-refuting and absurd. 

There are two features of this critique to which the constructive 
psychologist of any school may take exception: (i) the value of im- 
plications drawn from a demonstrated self-contradiction, when used 
to determine questions of fact; and (2) the concept of awareness 
adopted by the critic. 

1. The plan of attack in Dr. Lovejoy's article is typical of the tradi- 
tional dialectical method of solving problems. It contrasts with the 
procedure of empirical science. The philosopher seeks to establish 

1 " The Paradox of the Thinking Behaviorist," Phil. Rev., XXXI, 1923, 

PP. »35-i47. 

2 Ibid., p. 141. 

3 Ibid., p. 146. 
*Ibid., p. 147. 



